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We copy in another column an article from The Firemans Fund 
Record, entitled “ A Half Year of Disgust,” which presents rather 
a distressing outlook for the business on the Pacific Coast. The 
writer shows that the losses have been extremely heavy during the 
first six months of this year on that coast, and assigns a series of 
reasons why it is so. One of the reasons is that the companies 
forming the Pacific Insurance Union are attempting to do business 
by machinery ; that is to say, that they look to the union to regu- 
late the business of fire underwriting, instead of trusting to their in- 
dividual merits and capacity. This is precisely what is being done 
now in this city, and it is very doubtful whether insurance compa- 
nies, having varied interests at stake and divers objects in view, 
can be manipulated by machinery that is common to all companies. 
We are very anxious to see this experiment tried, because many of 
the best underwriters are sanguine as to its success. Others, how- 
ever, claim that it is impossible for companies to maintain uniform- 
ity of practices until an equality of conditions is established be- 
tween them. The attempt to secure this uniformity has been often 
attempted, but the arrangements entered into heretofore have never 
lasted any great length of time. Perhaps the present experiment 
will be an exception to the rule of failure, and we sincerely hope 
that such may be the result, but from numerous expressions we 
hear upon the street regarding it, we are not sanguine. 





Ir is stated that the dissatisfaction among the brokers relative to 
the proposed reduction of the rate of commissions and the cutting 
off of rebates, is spreading. The fact that they were not allowed a 
voice in the matter, has served to irritate them.to a considerable 
extent, and some of them do not hesitate to say that they will do 
all in their power to defeat the movement. Such threats are simply 
ridiculous, for the companies have the right to say what commis- 
sions they will pay, and if they do not choose to consult with the 
brokers, they follow the example set by the brokers, who do not 
take the companies into consultation as to how they shall conduct 
their business. If the brokers feel aggrieved they should organize 
to correct the abuses that are conceded to exist in their practices, 
and that have forced the companies totake the present action. The 
brokers should first reform themselves before complaining that they 
are not permitted to reform the companies. But in the present 
case, we do not doubt but the proposed changes in practices will be 
to the advantage of the brokers themselves ; very few of them are 
making ten per cent clear on their business, because of the rebates 
they are compelled to make to their customers, and if this rebate 
is cut off entirely, they will have for themselves the entire ten per 
cent. Even brokers admit that the companies are compelled to do 
something to improve the condition of the business, and they ought 
to be willing to accept any plan that is agreed to by them, at least 





until it is proved to work unsatisfactorily. If the brokers attempt 
any active hostility to the plan now under consideration, the com- 
panies may be impelled to take even more radical measures to en- 
force their right to control their own business. 





THE question of prohibiting underground insurance is attracting 
considerable attention just at present, and Superintendent Maxwell 
is urged on all sides to take active measures to suppress the traffic. 
That such traffic is carried on to a great extent is well known, but 
there seems to be a very reasonable doubt as to the efficacy of the 
law to stop.the practice. So long as underground insurance is re- 
garded as a matter of little importance by underwriters themselves, 
and the violation of the laws in relation thereto as an offense of no 
great magnitude, it is liable to be a serious matter for the Superin- 
tendent to break up the practice. In this connection an interview 
with ex-Superintendent John A. McCall, which we print in other 
columns, will be read with interest. He is of the opinion that the 
laws are adequate to punish the offense, that they are constitu- 
tional, and will be enforced by the courts when they are called upon 
to administer them. The trouble in enforcing the laws seems to 
lie in the fact that the District Attorney has too much other work 
to attend to, and, not knowing much about insurance, takes very 
little interest in the cases brought to his attention. The insurance 
department has, therefore, not only to prepare the cases, but virtu- 
ally to try them also. It is reported that Superintendent Maxwell 
has taken the matter in hand, and proposes to ascertain whether or 
not there is any virtue in the law against underground insurance. 
Certainly, if the law cannot be enforced, those brokers who have 
paid a special license fee of $200 for the privilege of lawfully 
breaking the law, are entitled to have their money refunded to 
them. 





WE understand that the committee of fifteen that has been 
formulating a plan by which to enforce the agreement recently 
signed by the 155 companies doing business in New York, limiting 
commissions to brokers to ten per cent and prohibiting all rebates, 
have prepared their report, which will be submitted to a meeting 
of the signers to be called at an early day. The committee has 
labored earnestly and zealously to arrange differences that have 
come before them, and from what we hear of it we are inclined to 
think that the report prepared comes the nearest to a satisfactory 
solution of the problem presented that has ever been prepared. 
Still we are informed that there are objections to it, and that even 
some members of the committee are not entirely satisfied with the 
work they have done. It is predicted that when the meeting of 
the representatives of the 155 companies is called, the report will 
be severely criticised, and such objections made as will render 
its adoption quite doubtful. It is to be hoped that this predic- 
tion will not be verified. An opportunity is now presented to 
the companies to reclaim the business of fire underwriting from 
the demoralization which has characterized it for several years past, 
and unless they accept the plan now presented, no other opportun- 
ity will come to them for many years. It is this or nothing, and 
now or never. It can scarcely be expected that any plan that can 
be concocted will be entirely satisfactory to so large a number of 
persons and companies who are interested in it. But something 
should be sacrificed to the general welfare. Individual interests 
should be made secondary to the welfare of the majority, and un- 
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less the signers of this agreement come together in a conciliatory 
spirit, ready to make something of a sacrifice to secure a result that 
all desire, there can be little hope of securing the reforms that are 
promised by this arrangement. Fire underwriters in general, in- 
cluding brokers, have made up their minds that some plan for effect- 
ing needed reforms is to go into effect at this time. They are pre- 
pared to accept various changes in the methods of practice, and if 
the report of the committee is promptly accepted, without any quib- 
bling or any mental reservation, a good work will be accomplished. 
But if there is hesitancy, fault finding and an insistance upon minor 
points, then failure must follow, and the demoralization that has 

_ existed for so many years will be still further increased. Unless 
harmony is brought about by the present plan there is likely to 
come such a war between companies as will destroy rates and in- 
crease commissions, thereby cutting off the income of the compa- 
nies, while all expenses will be materially increased. Under such a 
condition of things there can be no hope of profit resulting from 
the prosecution of the business, and some of the companies must 
go to the wall. The opportunity for bettering the business is now 
presented to the fire underwriting fraternity, and it is for them to 
say whether they will accept the wise course as embodied in the re- 
port their committee has prepared with so much care and labor, or 
whether they will reject it and thus throw away all hope of a 
reformation in fire underwriting practices for years to come. The 
action of these signers of what is designated as the metropolitan 
compact, will be looked forward to with interest by fire underwrit- 
ers in all sections of the country. 








REBATES IN LIFE INSURANCE. 


HE question of rebates is one which at the present time 
seems to be affecting seriously the insurance business in all 
its phases. Fire underwriters have been wrestling with it seriously 
for a number of weeks, and at this present writing have virtually 
agreed that hereafter their representatives shall be prohibited from 
giving any rebates whatever to the insured. This idea has not 
been sufficiently well formulated to give it force and effect as yet 
but the probability is that it will be enforced at an early day’ 
Ever since we had anything to do with the insurance business there 
has been a protest, more or less vigorous at times, regarding the 
rebates allowed by agents and solicitors for life insurance com- 
panies to the persons whom they insure. The practice is one that 
has been common to all companies, but prosecuted with extreme 
vigor by a few that were ambitious to swell the volume of business 
carried upon their books. There is scarcely any practice in the 
whole range of the insurance business that is so demoralizing as 
this. In life insurance it is especially so because the rates estab- 
lished are supposed to be the result of scientific demonstration, and 
their maintenance absolutely necessary to the success of the busi- 
ness and the solvency of the companies. But this practice of re- 
bates, or the division of a portion of the cost of insurance with the 
insured is nothing more or less than a cutting of the rates estab- 
lished by science. In computing the rates necessary to be charged 
at various ages, the cost of obtaining new business forms an import- 
ant item. If, therefore, the agent or solicitor divides his commis- 
sion, for the price paid for obtaining new business, with the person 
insured, the result is a stultification of the scientific theory. 
No practice is fraught with greater evil than this. It establishes 


| 
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of the life insurance contract. If one person gets a rebate, or a 
lesser rate from a company, he profits thereby at the expense of all 
the other policyholders in that company, for in the end it is the 
policyholders who must bear the burden of expense as wel] as of 
insurance. All that the companies disburse, whether in payment 
of losses, in expenses, in dividends to policyholders or otherwise, is 
money belonging to the policyholders, and of course reduces their 
profits by the aggregate amount thus expended. In making a re. 
bate to the person desiring insurance, the agent is virtually offer 
him a premium which must be paid by the other policyholders of the 
company. This is a gross injustice to them, of course, unleg 
similar premiums were paid the old members upon their entrance. 
But as these rebates vary in amount, according to circumstances 
and customers, there is established an inequality between policy. 
holders that breeds dissatisfaction with the company. We have 
heard old insurance men declare that one cause of the many lapses 
in life insurance arises from the dissatisfaction of members at the 
expense incurred in obtaining new business, of which expense the 
commissions paid to agents and divided with the insured forms an 
important portion. Officers of companies have long recognized 
that this was an evil that should be done away with if possible, and 
efforts to unite the companies in a movement to secure the prohibi- 
tion of rebates have been frequently made, but heretofore without 
success. It seems to be a foregone conclusion that the officers of 
the companies are powerless to control this matter. Commissions 
are the property of the agents who earn them, and they havea 
right to do with the money thus earned as they see fit. They have 
established the practice among themselves of dividing these com- 
missions with their customers, and the companies have been unable 
to prevent their doing so. 

An effort is now being made, however, by the agents themselves 
to cure this evil, and as it receives the hearty indorsement of the 
companies it bids fair to be effectual. There was recently organ- 
ized at Pittsburgh the Life Underwriters Association, consisting of 
the representatives of the various life insurance companies doing 
business in that city and vicinity. At a meeting held in June the 
following resolution was adopted : 

We, the undersigned, hereby agree with each other that we will not 
after this date, under any circumstances, directly or indirectly, suggest or 


allow any discount from the ordinary table rates of our companies, to 
applicants for insurance. 


This was signed by the representatives of twenty-five companies, 
and a copy of it was sent by the chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the association, asking an expression of the views of the 
officers of the companies relative to it. 

In the current issue of The Insurance World extracts from the 
responses of the representatives of nineteen companies are given. 
Most of the writers are prominent officers of the various compa 
nies, and they express their unqualified approval of the agreement, 
and their delight at seeing the agents adopt a plan which they have 
in vain sought to enforce. We print. a few extracts from the re 
plies of these officers : 

Massachusetts Mutual—The officers of this company are glad to ex- 
press themselves as being in hearty sympathy with your movement. The 
practice of rebating to applicants has done much to demoralize tbe busi- 
ness and increase the expense account of the companies without any 
compensating benefit to the agent. 

Penn Mutual—We are heartily in sympathy with the purpose of the 
agreement which you inclose, and will, as heretofore, discountenance in 
every way the practice which your body has thus publicly condemned, 
and which it now proceeds to remedy in what seems the only practicable 





an inequality between policyholders which destroys the very essence 


way. We hope the agreement which has been signed may be kept im 
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‘olate, and while we recognize how difficult it will be through individual 
on ne effect so satisfactory a result, we trust the power of your organ- 


ization will be ample to prevent any violation of the terms of the agree- 
i 

ment. : 

The Manhattan Life—Your agreement meets with our hearty approval ; 


we deem it a matter of the first necessity that the practice of making dis- 
counts to policyholders should be stopped at once. The practice strikes 
at the interests of both the companies and the agents, while it has noth- 
ing to commend it to the policyholders, being invidious and discriminat- 
ing. As to the companies, if continued, it must break down the agency 
system which they have built up throughout the country at so much labor 
and expense ; and as to the agents, it deprives them of their necessary 


compensation. 
Atna Life—It is unquestionably a taove in the right direction. It will 


enable you to receive what you so richly earn, and are entitled to. The 
business all over the country is in a demoralized condition, growing out 
of the practice of giving off commissions. You may be sure that this 
company will do all that it can to co-operate with you in this matter. 

New York Life—We heartily approve of the object of the agreement. 

United States Life—There can be but one opinion of the justice and 
wisdom of this course, and that if it be persisted in the result will be 
beneficial to the agents, the life companies and the public. 

The Phoenix Mutual—No action more beneficial to life insurance inter- 
ests could be taken than that which you propose. The practice of allow- 
ing to policyholders a portion of the compensation which the companies 
pay to their agents for their services is demoralizing and injurious from 
every point of view. 


The National Life, the Travelers, the Berkshire, the Washing- 
ton, the State Mutual, the Germania, the Union Central, the 
Prudential, the Union Mutual, the Connecticut Mutual and the 
Northwestern Mutual, are all equally emphatic in indorsing the 
resolution of the Pittsburgh Association. 

The life agents of Boston organized a similar association some 
time ago, and adopted substantially the same resolution relative to 
the conduct of the business in Boston. They are, as we under- 
stand, living up to the agreement in a most satisfactory manner, 
and their efforts in enforcing the uniform rates established by the 
companies are meeting with the approval of policyholders and com- 
panies, and at the same time putting money in the pockets of the 
agents. It is gratifying to all interested in life insurance to see 
that the agents who obtain the business have discovered that it is 
not necessary to pay a premium for it, to give a rebate from the 
rates, or to offer prizes of any kind. The people are rapidly learn- 
ing the value of life insurance, and begin to appreciate the necessity 
of keeping insured. It is no longer necessary to make concessions 
to them, for the beneficent work done by the various companies in 
the past is an indication of the value of the system and good evi- 
dence as to the integrity of the management of the various com- 
panies which have handled such vast sums of money at so slight a 
ratio of cost. The facts in regard to the business, honestly pre- 
sented to any intelligent individual, are alone sufficient to convince 
him that it is to his interest to provide life insurance for himself, and 
that it is his duty to make this provision for those who are depend- 
ent upon him. As this movement in the direction of reform has 
commenced with those who alone can direct and control it, there is 
a good chance of its being successfully prosecuted. We recommend 
the example of Pittsburgh and Boston to the life agents in every 
other city, and trust that their example will be followed to such an 
extent that rebates in every form will soon become a thing of the 
past. 

In this connection we want to say a word in favor of these 
organizations of the practical working force connected with life in- 
surance. In the competition for business, agents who are rivals in 
the field are too apt to carry their rivalry into their social relations, 





and to look upon every man who is a competitor as an enemy. 
Hostilities are thus fostered between rival agents which are too 
often prosecuted with a degree of virulence that involves the com- 
panies represented by them. Many of the contests between com- 
panies that we have had occasion to deprecate in the past have had 
their origin in the petty rivalries between agents that are apt to 
grow out of an active competition. There is no necessity of mak- 
ing a personal matter of business competition. One agent has as 
much right to live and seek business as another, and if all would 
recognize this right on the part of their competitors there need no 
personal hostility toward one another grow out of their business 
rivalry. Such associations as that at Boston and the one at Pitts- 
burgh are calculated to do away with all personal feeling in the 
conduct of the life insurance business. These organizations hold 
regular meetings that are largely attended by the members. They 
come together for purposes of giving and receiving instruction, dis- 
cussing current topics, and especially of cultivating social friend- 
ships. After their business meetings they usually have a satisface 
tory dinner, and the social elements of the individual are thus 
cultivated under the most favorable circumstances. Many old and 
bitter feuds between agents have been removed through the medium 
of these social gatherings. Men who had come to look upon each 
other as enemies and, in fact, as rather disreputable specimens of 
humanity, have found out, with their legs stretched under the same 
mahogany, when enveloped in the smoke of each other’s cigars, that 
after all they were both pretty good fellows and very far from the 
ogres they had been led to believe. We are strong believers in 
the fraternizing of those engaged in similar occupations, and also 
in the potency of social festivities to obliterate unfriendly and un- 
kind feelings, for out of these social gatherings are apt to come 
many reforms in practices. Having found that they are “all 
honorable men,” and that one is as worthy of confidence as another, 
it becomes an easy matter to agree upon certain reforms that all 
concede to be necessary, and to give force and effect to them. 
This is what is being done in the matter of rebates by the Boston 
and Pittsburgh associations, and if the agents in other cities will 
but go and do likewise, this great rebate evil can be readily put 
down. No step that the agents could take is so well calculated to 
inspire confidence in each other and to secure a material improve- 
ment in their business than the correction of this great evil. 





SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 





Ir is unofficially announced that the committee of fifteen are ready to 
report, and it is said that the report will recommend a ten per cent com- 
mission and no recognition of the Board of Brokers. This is about the 
platform that was expected, but what a storm its official announcement 
will create. 

* * x 

AT least two brokerage offices declare that they will give a vigorous 
opposition to this programme, and it is said that one enterprising firm 
have the modest opinion that they will be able to break up the compact if 
put through on the lines suggested above. They reckon without their 
host however—for the very unanimity of the agreement deprives such 
gentlemen of the very powerful lever that they have always had hereto- 
fore when they wished to break up some scheme to which there were dis- 
senting voices. It will be a sad exhibition of weakness if, after the work 
that has been done, the companies allow themselves to be either wheedled 
or bluffed into making an arrangement that will be acceptable to three or 
four brokers, rather than one for their own benefit. It is possible that 
ten per cent commission is too small, and if so, it should be raised before 
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the matter becomes law. But this will be fully considered by the com- 
panies before action is taken ; the great point is that they shall stick to 
whatever they decide on. 


% % % 


Tue Superintendent of the Insurance Department recently revoked the 
license to do business with outside companies, of an underground broker, 
whose record was shown up ina recent edition of The Sunday Tribune. 
This was creditable to the insurance department and was appreciated by 
all licensed brokers. The party in question has only recently taken up 
his abode in New York, having exhausted his usefulness elsewhere. It 
is not likely that he will be allowed to follow his peculiar methods in this 
city for any long period of time. 


* * * * 


THE summer vacation is now at its full height and there are very few 
offices which are not short handed—both in the matter of officers and 
clerks. In the insurance offices, as indeed in most other branches of 
business, August and September are slack months, and the companies can 
well afford to give their employees the benefit, not only of the usual two 
weeks vacation, but the one o'clock closing on Saturday. 


* * * * 


THE future locality of the insurance companies is always a matter of 
interest, especially to those companies that either own or have long leases 
of the premises they occupy. At one time it looked as if Liberty street 
would be largely tenanted by insurance offices, but the building ot the 
Real Estate Exchange brought real estate people to that street, and it has 
been dropped for insurance purposes. Broadway is likely to remain for 
many years the favorite resting place, especially for American offices, and 
the neighborhood of Pine and William for the leading English companies. 
Insurance offices are favorite tenants with landlords, and it is highly 
probable that the Equitable will seek to tenant their new building, or 
rather buildings, in this way and on long leases. The two present 
centres may be considered as the Boreel Building and the Liverpool and 
London and Globe Building. The corner of Pine street and Broadway is 
a convenient mean between the two. 


* * * % 


IT is to be hoped that Assistant Chief McCabe's efforts for reinstatement 
will prove successfu'. His competency or incompetency are not so much 
the questions at issue, as the importance of frustrating the effort to run 
the fire department in the interest of politics. It is absolutely vital, not 
only to the insurance companies but to the public, that the fire depart- 
ment should be honestly, as well as efficiently managed, and it will never 
be in proper condition until every member, from the chief down to the 
humblest employee, can feel thet his retention or dismissal is to depend 
solely on his own record, and not for a moment on his influence or polit- 
ical affiliations. 


* % * * 


THERE are few rumors heard this summer about the advent of any 
more foreign companies to this country, and yet there are several that are 
not only able to enter, but presumably not very unwilling todo so. The 
time is perhaps not altogether propitious, but the future looks brighter 
than the past, and it is not unlikely that at least one old and well-known 
company will shortly be knocking at our doors, It is devoutly to be 
hoped, however, that no more weaklings, such as the Standard or the 
London and Provincial, will make the effort. 





—The London Times of July 27 has this item: ‘‘ A crowded meeting 
of the policyholders of the Briton Medical and General Lifé Association 
(limited) was held yesterday at the City Terminus Hotel. The meeting 
was ordered to be held by Justice Kay to ascertain the wishes of the 
policyholders as to whether the company should be wound up or recon- 
structed. Reporters were refused admission, being informed that Justice 
Kay had ordered that the meeting should be a private one of policyhold- 
ers. We understand, however, that the proceedings were very stormy 
and that a resolution was passed adjourning the meeting and deciding to 
ask Justice Kay to allow the use of proxies on the next occasion.” 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





Ex-Superintendent John A. McCall, Jr., on Underground Tnsurance 
AUTHORIZED or regularly admitted companies doing business in wail 
ance with the statutes of the State, paying taxes, contributing to the Sup- 
port of fire departments, and otherwise strictly complying with the laws 
are greatly hindered in their business transactions by the operations of 
companies doing business on the ‘‘underground” plan, which pay 
no taxes and do not contribute in any way to the support of an 
insurance department, which, according to law, must exist. Many at. 
tempts have been made to prevent underground insurance, but at the 
present time it flourishes in New York as actively as ever before, Up. 
authorized companies continue to accept business in this State, and little 
effort appears to have been made of late to restrict the operations of such 
companies. While THe Spectator has never arrayed itself against free 
trade in insurance, it nevertheless has always maintained that the laws in 
force in a State should be respected. There is a statute prohibiting the 
placing of insurance in companies not admitted to do business in this 
State, and there are similar laws in nearly all the States, and it behooves 
the authorities in such States to see to it that these laws are properly en- 
forced. If they cannot be enforced they should not exist. Some under. 
writers and insurance experts assert that the laws of New York govern. 
ing the underground insurance question are ample in their scope to keep 
out any company desiring to issue policies on property in this State not 
in accordance with the law. But the law has not been vigorously ap. 
plied, and the representatives of authorized companies complain that risks 
in this city and in other parts of the State are freely written on by un- 
authorized companies 

The late Superintendent of Insurance, John A. McCall, Jr., devoted 
considerable time during his term to the prevention of underground insur- 
ance: He framed a bill permitting certain licensed brokers to place in- 
surance with unauthorized companies, and after the passage of that bill he 
persistently followed up and prosecuted all persons acting for unauthor- 
ized companies in the State. While he was busily proceeding against 
this class of companies Mr. McCall resigned his office to become comp- 
troller of the Equitable Life Assurance Society. A representative of THE 
SPECTATOR saw Mr. McCall during the past week and asked him to 
explain at length the degree of success that attended his efforts to sup- 
press underground insurance when he was Superintendent, and to state 
what measures were taken by him to prevent its continuance. 

The ex-Superintendent replied as follows : 

‘* At the time I vacated the place of Insurance Superintendent, I had 
pretty well broken up underground insurance in New York. One of my 
old and regular clerks was detailed to keep track of men engaged in 
illegal insurance, and he had no other work to pe form except that. 
His method was to go to the fire patrol office, where Mr. Randall was in 
charge, every day,sometimes two or three times a day, and takea list of the 
companies on every loss that had been reported there, which of course is 
every loss in New York city. If he found a policy on any loss in a com- 
pany not reported, he proceeded against the party insured and obtained 
the particulars of the case from him. In that way a great many people 
who were violating the law not intentionally sought insurance in the 
companies duly represented. Of course there were cases where policies 
in outside companies had been procured under the new act, by which 
special agents are licensed to place insurance with unauthorized compa- 
nies. Those of course were not interfered with. We procured six con- 
victions of persons violating the law within a very short space of time. 
One man served his time in the penitentiary, two others were convicted 
and sentenced and took appeal, which is now pending in the County 
Court in Kings county, and there were four other prosecutions and con- 
victious where sentence was suspended on promise of the parties to 
cease issuing policies except in accordance with the law.” 

‘*Mr. McCall, do you consider the law prohibiting the placing of insur- 
ance in unauthorized companies, and the law permitting licensed brokers 
to place insurance with unauthorized companies, as constitutional ?” 

“I have no doubt of the constitutionality of both acts. The State has 
the right to regulate insurance transacted within its borders and to pun- 
ish violators of its laws. Ia enforcing the underground insurance lawin 
this State, all surveyors, adjusters and all other persons acting in this 
State for any company, no matter whether residents of the State or not, 
can be proceeded against. Of course a Massachusetts company cannot 
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be punished for writing a policy in Massachusetts on property in New 
York State, but you can punish the surveyor or adjuster, or any person 
acting for the company in any capacity if found within the juris- 
diction of the State, and if a company writes freely in any State it is sure 
at some time to send somebody within its borders to look after its busi- 


ness. You can eventually get at somebody acting for a company doing 


underground business. ‘ | 
“In my opinion, underground insurance can certainly be pro- 


hibited. It requires activity and expenditure of some money, but there 
js income enough from the law to warrant the insurance department in 
vigorously prosecuting. the violators. The insurance department has the 
facility and the power for enforcing the act, and I have no doubt that Mr. 
Maxwell will do all in his power to protect the legitimate companies as 
well as the reputation of the department in this direction. There are some 
that doubt that illegal insurance can be uprooted. They say that the New 
England mutuals, for instance, are freely accepting risks in this State, and 
that it would not be practicable to enforce the law in respect to such com- 
panies which do not employ agents and brokers, In reply, I would say 
that it is easy for the insurance department to get on the track of a repre- 
sentative of one of these companies if watch is kept up. For eventually 
some surveyor or adjuster representing such mutual companies will come 
to the State. 

“You suggest that a broker may stay on the Jersey shore and place 
insurance on New York city property for an unauthorized company. I 
may say, incidentally, that while I was Superintendent I found that a 
broker here in New York, whom I had licensed, was writing risks on 
New York State property from Jersey City, which he did not report to 
me. Well, I gave him the alternative of paying the tax cn that property 
or revoking the license, and he paid the tax on everything that he wrote. 
I would not hesitate a moment in canceling the certificate of any agent if 
I found him writing risks on New York State property which he did not 
report. In investigating a case of suspected illegal insurance, if it is 
found that John Doe in New York had insurance on his property in com- 
panies not authorized, the Insurance Superintendent, through the District 
Attorney, has the right to summon him before the Grand Jury and question 
him as to when and how he procured his policies, and from whom. The in- 
sured, under such circumstances, is sure to mention the name of the broker 
who wrote the policy. Under the statute the insured can be prosecuted 
and fined $500, for having an underground policy. 

“The underground insurance question resolves itself into this: The 
legitimate companies pay taxes to the State government and contribute to 
the support of fire departments, and these men who are procuring insur- 
ance for outside companies expect that the fire departments will put out 
fires and save property for their benefit, and yet they pay no tax for such 
service, This certainly is great injustice to companies regularly admitted 
todo business in the city, and it behooves the insurance department to 
protect the authorized companies and agents to the full extent of the law, 
and Ihave no doubt when the case is understood by Superintendent 
Maxwell that he will act promptly in the matter.” 





The Fire Association of New York. 

Tue Fire Association of New York began business on July 1 as a duly 
organized company with a capital of $200,000 fully paid up. Franklin 
Allen is president of the new company, Charles H. Cook is secretary, 
and William P, Asten is chief of the inspection department. Messrs. 
Cook and Asten both left the service of the Mutual Fire of New York to 
enter the new organization, Mr. Cook having been cashier and Mr. Asten 
chief inspector of the former company. During the past month consider- 
able business has been placed upon the books of the Fire Association, 
and the officers report that encouraging progress has been made towards 
establishing the company. This company possesses the chartered privi- 
lege of issuing participating as well as non-participating policies to the 
insured. Under the participating policies the insured will share annually 
in the profits of the company with the stockholders, in the proportion of 
four-fifths to the policyholders and one-fifth to the stockholders ; that is 
to say, policyholders will receive eighty per cent of the net earnings from 
premiums, 

The Fire Association will write lines of from $10,000 to $20,000, and 
not exceeding the latter amount. It will confine its business to mercan- 
tile and manufacturing risks, and announces a platform of careful selec- 
tion and efficient inspection of all insurance accepted. The subscribers 





of the company are well-known business men, and the list uf policy- 
holders who have taken policies, aggregating upwards of $2,000,000, already 
embraces many prominent mercantile and manufacturing firms. Thus 
far the demand for participating policies has considerably exceeded the 
non-participating or usual form of policy issued by fire insurance com- 
panies, notwithstanding the efforts of brokers to place lines with the new 
company under the latter form. 

The Fire Association will appoint no agents in any part of the country, 
but will accept business in the various cities through brokers, paying the 
usual rate of commission to such middlemen. 





The ‘‘ Founder” of The Insurance Times. 


WE recently copied from The Monitor a paragraph calling attention to 
the self-evident fact that the present proprietors of The Insurance Times 
are seeking to ignore Stephen English, its projector and its inspiration 
during all the years of its existence. In commenting on The Monitor's 
notice we said that in this attempt to consign the name of Stephen English 
to obscurity, there was much of personal ingratitude. For the criticisms 
that have been passed upon the conduct of the proprietors of that paper 
all who have indulged them are subjected to virulent abuse in the latest 
issue of that journal. It is a matter of litle moment, perhaps, who 
founded The Times, but it is just as well to reiterate well-known facts 
as substantiating the statements that have been made. Stephen English 
was formerly a canvasser for The Monitor. He and the then editor and 
proprietor could not agree, and so English arranged to start The Times. 
He conceived the idea himself, engaged an editor and various contribu- 
tors, and secured the advertising patronage. The editor he secured was 
a ‘“‘ Bohemian,” so called—one who contributed prose or rhyme to such 
publications as would buy his productions. He signed his contributions 
Zavarr Wilmshurst, and by that name he was known in various news- 
paper offices. As part compensation for his contributions, Mr. English 
gave him a part interest in the new paper, and the first number of The 
Times bears the names of Stephen English and Zavarr Wilmshurst as 
editors and proprietors. The introduction and many other articles in 
that number were written by C.C. Hine. After a while Mr. English 
bought the interest, such as it was, of Zavarr Wilmshurst, and thereafter 
that individual was a paid contributor whenever he wrote anything for 
the paper ; but as he had comparatively little knowledge of insurance, and 
an awkward way of expressing what he did know, Mr. English had com- 
paratively little use for his services for a long time. Indeed, it was 
understood that Mr. English bought his articles more as a favor to him 
than because they were of value. When Mr. English’s health began to 
fail, Wilmshurst secured regular employment on The Times. We under- 
stand that it is reported by the present proprietors of The Times that 
Stephen English did little work on the paper, and that what he did do 
had to be submitted to Zavarr Wilmshurst, while on the front page of that 
journal appears the legend: ‘‘ Founded by Zavarr Wilmshurst"—by the 
way, is it Wilmshurst or Bennett? Should it not read ‘‘ foundered” 
instead of founded ? 

As to the personal ingratitude to which we referred, whoever will take 
the pains to turn to page 43 of the issue of The Times for March, 1875, 
page 94 of the February issue, and to pages 166 and 173 of the March 
issue, will find the matter to which we refer. It is the testimonial to 
‘‘Dr. P. Tertius Kempson,” originated by Stephen English, carried 
through solely by him, and presented by him at a time when the recipient 
was in a condition to fully appreciate it. This testimonial was a cash 
subscription amounting to $1625, which Stephen English, out of the 
goodness of his heart and by his personal exertions, in the face of much 
opposition, secured for Dr. Kempson. There was not another man in the 
world who could or would have done this for him but Stephen English, 
and from that day onward the Doctor was the frequent recipient of his 
hospitality. How other men may feel towards Stephen English, Doctor 
Kempson accepted from him that which should have bound him to him 
with hooks of steel. Silence when other men abuse Stephen, is perfidy 
on Doctor Kempson’s part ; what then shall be said of his active, open 
participation in an attempt to blot from existence the very memory of his 
benefactor, and to abuse with wholesale billingsgate those who protest 
against his selfish disloyalty ? 

In regard to Mr. English being led by Mr. Hine, as asserted in the 
latest issue of The Times, there is not the slightest excuse for misstate- 
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ment. The Times of June, 1879, suggested an examination of the Con- 
necticut Mutual ; The Monitor of the month following echoed the sugges- 
tion. The Times of July contained English’s famous article, ‘‘ The 
Connecticut Mutual must be saved,” in which he went into such elaborate 
paroxysms over the fancied danger of that company, and suggested Mr. 
Hine as one of the examiners. The August Times contained a letter 
from Mr. Hine, protesting against such use of his name, and in the 
August Monitor was begun that series of criticisms on the company 
which has been kept up ever since. Concerning the merits of these 
strictures we have freely expressed our opinion, but in regard to priority, 
the assertion that Mr. English followed instead of being followed, re- 
minds one of the maxim that liars should have good memories. It is 
obvious to anyone who has watched The Times and The Monitor that 
they approached the Connecticut Mutual from different standpoints ; they 
got there about the same time, but Mr. English was, as usual, a ‘‘ leetle” 
ahead. English was nothing if not unique; if he knew it, he would not 
do what others had done before him ; he had a consuming ambition to be 
up front, and the silly lie which sends him to the rear, merely to give a 
semblance of probability to an abusive and shameful personal tirade, is 
not only against recorded chronology, but against the known character- 
istics of the man. Stephen English was original in nearly everything, 
and the articles that directed most attention to The Times were those 
prepared by him, many of which, in his own handwriting, were shown to 
various friends before publication. Yet Zavarr Wilmshurst claims to 
have been the editor of The Times during English’s lifetime, and respon- 
sible for all that appeared in that paper. If so, he must have written the 
articles against the Connecticut Mutual, while since the death of Mr. 
English his laudation of that company is most fulsome. If he wrote 
those articles he is a ‘‘turn coat” of the worst stripe ; if he did not, then 
his claim that he controlled the editorial pages of The Times during the 
lifetime of Stephen English is, to put it mildly, a stretch of fancy that is 
unwarrantable, even in a ‘‘ Bohemian.” Those who feel a special inter- 
est in ‘‘ Mr. Wilmshurst’s partner” are referred to the latest issue of The 
Insurance Age, 





The Homeopathic Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
THE license of the Homceopathic Mutual Life to do business in Massa- 
chusetts has been revoked by Insurance Commissioner Tarbox, because, 
treating the company’s capital of $100,000 as a liability, it is impaired, 
under the Massachusetts law, to the extent of about $78,000, or seventy- 
eight per cent. In his announcement of the impairment, Commissioner 
Tarbox says: 

The company has not met with any unusual loss from excessive mor- 
tality, depreciation of investments or other exceptional cause, and the 
impairment seems due to a disproportion of expenses to income. For 
1885 its total actual premium income was $150,825.76, and its expendi- 
ture in the single item of commissions and expenses of agents was 
$88,562.71. The number of its policies in force at the commencement of 
1885 was 17,996, with $4,071,110 of insurance ; there terminated within 
the year, by lapse, 14,407 policies, covering an insurance of $1,701,699, 
and 30,559 new policies of the amount of $3,520,420 were written within 
the year. 

Mr. Tarbox further says: ‘‘If the capital stock is not treated as liabil- 
ity, the company is yet solvent in the estimate of the Massachusetts law.” 

The company has maintained with many insurance experts that the 
capital of a life company should not be treated asa liability, but as a work- 
ing capital for new business, and an impairment has been therefore per- 
mitted to exist off and on for years. The impairment of the capital of the 
Homeopathic Mutual, according to the standard of New York State, 
is $32,000. Superintendent Maxwell made the following announcement 
regarding the company : 

I quote from the report of the examiners of this department, dated 
April 29, 1886, on an examination of the condition and affairs of the 
Homeopathic Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, as of De- 
cember 31, 1885, as follows: Assets, $655,354.06; liabilities (including 
ig capital stock of $100,000), $687,540.78 ; impairment of capital, 

32,186.72. * * Under the laws of New York, when the capital of a 
life company is impaired to the extent of fifty per cent thereof, it is the 
duty of the Superintendent to direct the officers thereof to require the 
stockholders to make good in cash the amount of the deficiency. The 
company’s capital not being impaired to the extent of fifty per cent, no 
such requisition could be made by the Superintendent of this department. 

The Homeopathic Mutual Life will make good its impairment before 
the new standard of valuation goes into effect in New York on December 
31, 1887, when policies will be valued at four per cent, the same as in 








Massachusetts. Moreover, that law sets forth that the capital of a life 
company shall not be accounted as a liability, and that the surplus shay) be 
reported as regards policyholders only. The Massachusetts Departmen 
has maintained similar doctrine, and some former Insurance Commis. 
sioners of that State have held that an impairment was a Necessity. with 
a new company or one largely extending its business, 

The Homceopathic Mutual did a large new business last year, and 
this has been the cause of the impairment shown. In 188s the com: 
pany wrote over 30,000 policies, a large majority of which were $100 
policies. On such policies a reserve is maintained similar to there. 
serve required on larger policies, while the expenses are necessarily 
greater in transacting this retail business. The company will not do as 
a large business this year as in 1885, but will accept all desirable risks, 
and will continue as heretofore as an active seeker for business, but jn. 
side of an allowable expense. 





Virginia Agents Punished for Writing Underground Insurance, 
Tue following is an extract from a Richmond letter to The Baltimore 
Underwriter : 

There has recently been a sensation in our fire insurance circles 
Outside insurance, which has of late grown to troublesome proportions, 
has received a staggering blow from an unexpected quarter. Two local 
agents at Roanoke have just been convicted in the Hustings Court of that 
city of placing insurance in unauthorized companies, and fined $50 each: 
and it is reported that before the same tribunal, and before several of the 
county courts of Southwest Virginia, proceedings are to be instituted 
against some Richmond men who are alleged to have been practicing the 
same business. It having been demonstrated that convictions can be 
secured for violation of our long-despised insurance laws, it is thought 
possible that our State Auditor, who is supposed to be ex-officio guardian 
of the legitimate insurance interests in Virginia, may now take some step 
for protection against the raiders of the companies who pay taxes and 
otherwise conform to all of our State requirements. The successful 
inauguration of the campaign against illegitimate insurance is to be 
credited to the energetic efforts of Col. Tom Lewis of Roanoke, who is 
agent for the Hartford, the North British, the Phoenix of England, and 
the Virginia Fire and Marine. 





The New Home Office Building of the Northwestern Mutual Life. 
THE following description of the new building erected in Milwaukee by 
the Northwestern Mutual Life is furnished The Rough Notes by a corre. 
spondent in that city: 


Right in the centre of business, on the site of the old Newhall House, 
burned several years ago, stands the new building of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. Its dimensions are 180 by 114 feet on 
the ground and five stories in height, built of granite for first two stories, 
and of Bedford, Ind., limestone above. It is as near absolutely fireproof 
as stone, iron, glass and fireproofing materials can be made, and cost 
$475,000, which, with cost of ground, $125,000, makes the entire invest- 
ment $600,000. The question, will it pay? will seldom be raised by those 
who inspect for themselves and observe the occupancy. The company 
requires more than one entire floor, and banks, railroad companies and 
other first-class tenants the remainder of the building, at rentals which 
President Palmer informs us will yield five per cent on the investment 
and the free use of that portion of the building occupied by the company. 
The building was designed to afford perfect security to its occupants, 
space, light and ventilation in abundance and revenue to the company. 
In all respects these designs have been fully realized, and the new build- 
ing is unsurpassed by any similar structure as an office building and a 
paying investment. The result of the policyholders meeting on the aist 
instant was the re-election of John H. Rountree of Pilattville, Wis.; 
Albert Conro, Willard Merrill, George Burnham, D. G. Hooker, Mil- 
waukee ; Hon. Jesse Spaulding, Chicago; H. L. Horton, New York; 
John Lawler, Prairie du Chien, Wis., and W. C. Allison, Philadelphia, as 
trustees, the board being so constituted that but nine of its thirty-six 
members are elected annually. The secretary’s report shows a very large 
increase in business. The past six months’ premium receipts have in- 
creased $235,590 ; interest receipts, $50,471, and amount of new policies 
issued $3,383,926, as compared with the first half of 1885. The premium 
receipts for first half of 1886 amounted te $1,804,833; interest receipts, 
$637,345 ; total, $2,442,178. The amount of loans on bund and mortgage 
on July 1, was $19,996,725, an increase of $754,100 the past six months. 
The total assets of the company July 1, was $25,469,158; the amount of 
new policies issued from January 1 to July 1, was $13,556,288, and the 
amount of insurance in force now is $120,000,000, an increase of over 
$9,000,000 since the first of the year. Hon. Willard Merrill, second vice- 
president, has brought the agency department to the highest poiut of effi- 
ciency it ever enjoyed, and is happy over the prospect of writing 
$30,000,000 new insurance in 1886. 

The feature of the annual meeting most enjoyed by the working agents 
was the meeting of the agents’ association. This was presided over, as 
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y that popular chairman, John B, Cary of Richmond, Va., and 
George E. Copeland of Davenport, Ia., was chosen secretary. Officers 
f the company and its agents mingle together at these meetings and pro- 
ft by each other’s counsel and experience. The value of these meetings 
is attested by the general harmony that prevails, and the efficiency of the 
working members in their field work. About ninety members were 
peer and ninety-three members of the association each wrote over 
nes ooo new insurance the past year. One important result of the pres- 
ent meeting has been the adoption of a new policy contract. The post- 
mortem dividend feature of the present contract is modified, and but one 
such dividend will be paid in the future, while two years’ surplus—really 
two dividends—will be paid the third year of the policy, anticipating the 
five-year distribution plansof other companies. This feature meets the 
warm approval of the agents, who believe it will greatly aid them in their 
= standing committee of the association of agents for the ensuing 
year are D. E. Murphy of Milwaukee ; UC. T. Brockway of Syracuse, N. 
Y.: George N. Reynolds of Lancaster, Pa.; M. J. Mack of Cincinnati, 
0. and H. C. Ayers of Pittsburgh, Pa. Thirty-five new members were 


elected. 
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A Posthumous Life Insurance Article by Elizur Wright. 


THAT well-known and somewhat erratic actuary, Elizur Wright, was a 
liberal contributor to the literature of life insurance during his life. His 
writings were always interesting, and read with avidity by all persons in- 
terested in life insurance. The current number of The North American 
Review prints an article from his pen, to which additional interest is lent 
by the fact that the writer has passed away. We reprint it entire : 


Life insurance is of very gradual growth. Its history is too voluminous 
for my space. But a glance into it may answer a good purpose in default 
of the algebraic language which is necessary to explain its methods. 

The American who first drew the Protean life principle out of the clouds 
was sent to the mother country to secure justice for her then infant colo- 
nies. He there became acquainied with Dr. Richard Price, who, by his 
scientific labors, was restoring the vitality of British life insurance, then 
in a ruinous condition, because it had been founded on guess-work. 
Both these men recognized the relations of capital and labor—that capi- 
tal is the child of labor—and that there can be no social or national pros- 
perity where the child enslaves the parent. They both believed that ex- 
treme poverty was not a necessary evil, that co-operative institutions 
might be founded by which every industrious man could save himself and 
family from pauperism, let death do what it might. Dr. Price showed 
how the perpetual solvency of a life insurance company may be main- 
tained on’ annual premiums not increasing with the increasing risk of age, 
as was abundantly illustrated in the career of the London Equitable. 
But he, unfortunately, did not provide an equitable method by which a 
coinsuring member could retire from the society when he ceased to need 
further insurance, or was unable further to pay the annual premium. 
Here has remained a very important question, practically, if not theoreti- 
cally, unsolved nearly to the present time. 

The present writer cannot better explain the working of this defect 
than by stating what fell under his own observation, when, in the year 
1844, he visited England as a peddler of Sparks’ Lives of Franklin and 
Washington, as well as a publication of his own. He had from 
the Massachusetts Hospital Life Insurance Company, a corporation 
chartered in 1816, a commission to procure information for its 
use on life insurance, and a letter of introduction to Joshua 
Milne, the author of the ‘‘ Carlisle Table of Mortality” and 
other statistical works, then at the head of the Sun Life and Fire 
Office. That gentleman, in his sixty-ninth year, received me most gra- 
ciously, and communicated to me even more information than I was 
capable of holding. About a week afterward I was invited by John 
Kenyon, a well-known London Mzcenas, to one of his literary breakfasts, 
where | met such men and women as Samuel Rogers, B. W. Proctor 
(better known here by his nom de plume of Barry Cornwall), Robert 
Browning, Miss Mitford, Elizabeth Barrett (afterwards Mrs. Browning) 
and others, Proctor sitting next to me, asked me pleasantly, ‘‘ What of 
the London lions have you seen?” ‘The Thames tunnel,” I replied, 
“is the largest ; but the most interesting to me has been the Sun Life 
Office, where I have learned a good deal about life insurance that was 
newtome.” ‘‘ Life insurance!” broke out Mr. Proctor; *‘it’s the big- 
gest humbug in christendom.” I was quite thunderstruck, but managed 
after a little hesitation to say, ‘‘ You surprise me, Mr. Proctor. If I had 
not taken a policy from a life company just started in Boston, I should 
not have dared to cross the water, leaving a wife and five children on the 
other side.” ‘Go to the Royal Exchange,” said Mr. Proctor, ‘‘ Thurs- 
day afternoon at three o’clock, and you will see whatI mean.” I as- 
sured him [ should do so, and did. hat I saw at that sublime centre 
of trade was a sale at auction of several old policies on very aged men 
to speculators, apparently of the Hebrew persuasion, to be kept up by 
them by their paying annual premiums to the company till the decease. 
This was done, I was told, because the companies had made it a rule 
‘never to buy their own policies.” A poorrule, it seemed to me! I had 
Seen slave auctions at home. I could hardly see more justice in this 
British practice, If should ever become old myself, I thought, I should 
not like to have a policy on my life in the hands of any man with the 





slightest pecuniary motive to wish me dead. This, then, was what had 
disgusted the sweetest songwriter in England with life insurance ! 

I soon found there wasa reasonable act of Parliament against the issue 
of a policy in the absence of insurable interest on the part of the policy- 
holder in the life of the insured, but no law whatever against the continu- 
ance of one, after all insurable interest had ceased ; on the contrary, a 
judge-made law allowing it. I resolved if I ever returned to America, 
it should be otherwise here, if my voice could avail. 

However, when I returned home, I found that by the terms of the 
policy—generally copied from the English form—the same thing might 
be done as in England, though there was generally, outside of the policy, 
a promise to pay an equitable surrender value in case the insured should 
wish to withdraw and give notice to that effect before premium became 
due. But it was left with the company to say, after the notice, what 
payment should be equitable. If a case was ever carried into the court, 
the court only looked into the policy, and finding stipulated there no re- 
turn of any part of the premiums, but rather the reverse, compelled 
none. 

Dr. Price’s great improvement consisted in commuting the series of 
net natural premiums, increasing annually with the tabular risk, intoa 
level or constant series for the whole term of insurance. And this made 
the business of the company, from first to last, consist of two distinct 
parts—insurance and banking, or insurance and self-insurance. A cer- 
tain part of every premium—or, at any rate, of any of the earlier ones— 
goes to pay the party’s bet that he will not die in that year, and of course 
goes towards paying the claims arising on those who do die. The other 
part goes into the invested or reserved fund, accumulating at a certain 
interest, but the whole of it, with its interest, comes out in case the party 
himself dies, tecause he himself has insured that part of the face cf the 
policy, and not the company. : 

Curiously enough, Dr. Price's net level or constant premiums had a 
provision for expenses attached to them by adding a certain percentage 
of the net premium to itself. There was no justifiable logic for that form 
of provision, and, plainly enough, it had better have been a percentage 
on the face of the policy or a specific yearly due, variable and correspond- 
ing with the work done by the company. It had the effect, by discount- 
ing the bonded future premiums into present resources, to make the 
assets of many a ‘‘ Diddlesex concern” vastly exceed,the tabular liability 
on its policies, while it was marching to inevitable bankruptcy. Our 
State departments, by early adopting the test of a net valuation, have 
saved most of the present companies from that rock. All, perhaps, might 
have been saved if fewer had been created. 

What led to a different practice in this country from the English, was 
the willingness of some companies to receive a part of the annual pre- 
mium in a note of the insured bearing interest at six or seven per cent. 
If this note were not more than half of the annual premium and the in- 
terest were paid in advance every year, not only the note (unless the party 
entered at a very advanced age) might lie unpaid till the policy became a 
claim, but another note to the same amount, and on the same conditions, 
might be taken safely for every succeeding premium. As these notes, 
being a part of the reserve or self-insurance on the policy, were appli- 
cable, as far as they would go. to pay the widow's or beneficiary's claim, it 
was pretty plain to ordinary comprehension that if the insured lived to die 
at an advanced age, his widow or children would get little, or perhaps 
nothing, but a dead husband’s or father’s notes. This obvious consider- 
ation led the companies to promise that the divisible surplus of cash over 
claims and expenses would be such as to cancel the notes, so that not 
more than five or six would ever be outstanding—a prophecy which facts 
hardly warranted in the most successful and economical of the compa- 
nies. In many cases the half cash part of the premium with the interest 
on the uncanceled notes became fully equal to an allcash premium. But 
what happened of more significance was, that in case of lapse ona policy, 
with premium note or notes outstanding, the company did not enforce 
collection. If any company had resorted to law to enforce the payment 
of such notes, the question would have arisen whether the maker of the 
note had received any value. Plainly not. The policy was canceled on 
the non-payment of cash and another note on its anniversary. The ob- 
ligation to pay the notes ended with the insurance. The past insurance 
had been fuily paid for by the cash already received by the company, and 
enough more, commonly, to compensate the company for the damage by 
the lapse. 

This settled the question, for law does not, or should not, undertake 
to force payment on notes, only where value has been received, or dam- 
age would be inflicted by the non-fulfillment of a contract. As many 
a lapsed on which the full premiums had been paid in cash, a 

tate legislature was forced to interfere so that all cash payers should 
not, in such a case, be treated worse by the very companies it had char- 
tered than those who had paid half in notes. his was the cause of the 
Massachusetts non-forfeiture act of 1861. It did not compel the return 
of any cash, but only so much further term insurance as four-fifths of the 
cash reserve on the policy weuld pay for. It was not a very scientific or 
thorough treatment of the subject, but clearly better than nothing in the 
interest of equity between policyholders. 

It seems unfortunate that the regulation of insurance—a subject which 
interests all parts of our vast republic, and in which one part depends so 
much on another—should be so much at the mercy of conflicting State 
laws. If insurance had fallen, in the opinion of the wisest interpreters 
of our national constitution, into the category of ‘‘ commerce between the 
States,” it might have been otherwise. But as it is, there is nothing for 
it but to cultivate comity between the States, and, restricting State legis- 
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lation to corporations of its own creation, to wait for the best laws to pre- 
vail in other States, according to their wisdom and equity. It would bor- 
der on bigotry, if not cruelty, to restrict the citizens of a State from dealing 
with the corporations of another State, considered by themselves as more 
honest or profitable than any corporations of their own State. American 
liberty will never brook any legislation to think for it. 

Games of chance are characteristic of the human race and have 
amounted to a passion, from time immemorial, in all countries. As sci- 
ence increases, the passion subsides. Goverments, inclined to be 
paternal, have labored more and more to repressthem. The time is not 
beyond the memory of old men when lotteries were licensed in favor of 
building churches, bridges and other desirable public works. They are 
now reduced nearly to grab-bags. 

All insurance is essentially a game of chance, and cannot be well under- 
stood without resorting to the mathematical laws of probability. So true 
is this, that the law of New York makes an express exemption of insur- 
ance from the penalties against gambling, on the ground that it really 
reduces the inequality of fortune. 

Nothing is more certain than that all the utility which has resulted from 
life insurance has come from the investigations of such minds as Pascal, 
DeWitt, DeMoivre, Price and Quetelet into the problems of chances. 
Yet it is not less true that the best thing that can be done for life insur- 
ance is to clear it as much as possible from the influence or interference 
of the gambling passion, which is prone to infect it, and tempt some poli- 
cyholders to adopt any plan which bids fair to get their insurance partly 
paid for at the expense of others, always apt to result in the detriment 
of coinsurers less fortunate. The game, to be perfectiy fair, should 
involve no contingency except that between life and death. 

The same two assumptions of mortality and interest, on which Dr. 
Price founded his calculations of the net level provisions which would 
maintain the solvency of a company, were equally available for the calcu- 
lation of a rule of equitable and safe surrender, The neglect to establish 
any such rule resulted in a vast unpopularity of life insurance with the 
humbler classes of society, leading to societies constructed with a good 
deal of benevolence but no science at all, and sure to fail shortly ; and 
making many sensible people remark, like the fox in the fable, that life 
insurance companies were lion’s dens, with all the tracks leading 
inward. - 

It is a very amusing tact that the real nature of what is called tontine 
insurance has been so mystified by a word which has no application to 
anything ever done in this country, that the Ohio legislature has entered 
into a grave and expensive investigation into it, without sensibly dimin- 
ishing the fog, or discovering that the whole trouble, so far as there is 
any, fies in not having an equitable rule, involved in the charter of the 
corporation, or embodied in the policy itself, for its cash surrender when 
its further premium becomes due and is not paid. 

If a man for the protection of his dependent family wishes to make a 
contract with a life insurance bank, for better or worse, to cover his whole 
life, and by its terms to forfeit whatever he has in the bank and its inter- 
est, together with any surplus from his payments over the cost of the in- 
surance he has enjoyed, whenever he wishes to retire, why should he be 
precluded by law? Must we depend altogether on statutes to keep 
fathers from giving away their own interests? Yet, as no such forfeitures 
as above described are necessary for the solvency of a life insurance com- 
pany, a legislature may very well refuse to give companies of its own cre- 
ation the right to make contracts which no well-informed citizen, not of a 
speculative turn of mind, would take. 

There is no possibility of illustrating a subject so wide as life insurance 
in its application to all grades and classes of society, and so various in its 
forms of procedure, motives and plans within the space of a moderate 
article. I can only sav, in closing, that some of the most faulty plans 
have been worked by men whose honesty has been faultless, and their 
energy has achieved such vast results as to counteract the malign effects 
Of the faults they have adopted. Socially, life insurance, as it stands, is 
one of the brightest spots in our national horizon, and it is extending its 
influence from ours to other continents. 





A Half Year of Disgust. 


It would have been hard work to have found a body of men less inclined 
to celebrate the late ‘‘ Fourth” than the Pacific Coast underwriters. The 
fact is, they were satiated with fireworks, having during the entire first 
half of the year been kept unusually busy auditing accounts connected 
with pyrotechnic displays througout the length and breadth of their dis- 
tricts. There were some 530 of these displays not counting the less pre- 
tentious efforts, 150 of which occurred during the month of June alone. 
As an average of between two and three companies were interested in 
each fire, some 400 loss announcements (over a dozen a day) were re- 
ceived at the head offices in San Francisco during the month preceding 
the day when the sight of fire is supposed to be exceptionally amusing to 
every patriotic American. The fire losses of the insurance companies 
for "June amounted to not less than $575,000, or about nine per cent of 
what the total year’s Pacific Coast premiums will be for the year, and the 
losses for the six months closing approximate $1,500,000, an amount 
equal to the average losses of an entire year, prior to eight years ago. 

A careful estimate leads us to predict that the losses for the year 1886 
(without allowing for exceptional disasters) will approximate $3,300,000, 
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and that the average loss ratio of the companies will be at least one-third 
greater than the average of the preceding six years. : 

The Firemans Fund has, of course, had a participating interest jn the 
record which 1886 has thus far made for itself, but is pleased to state that 
its loss ratio is one-fourth less than the average, and the increase in losses 
is more than offset by increased premiums. 

What is the cause of this increased loss to the underwriters on the 
Pacific Coast? 

First, and most evident, an increase in risks written, amounting to 
perhaps, three per cent, as compared with last year, the greater portion of 
said increase being upon short term growing crop business. Second 
exceptionally favorable conditions for the inception and extension of fires 
to be found in an unusually rank growth of vegetation, subsequent! 
cured to the most intense degree of dryness by one of the hottest Seisens 
that has been known upon the coast. Dried grass and “ litter” has with 
the aid of the hilarious hunter and the cheerful cigarette done its fyl| 
share towards blackening the record. Third, an increased degree of care. 
lessness upon the part of the propertyowners who, in proportion as the 
amount of insurance carried by the community increases, relax their pre- 
caution against fire. Fourth, the increasing antagonism between the 
‘*have-nothings” and the ‘‘ have-somethings "—the feeling of the loafer 
the tramp, the ‘‘ never-do-well,” that the property of others represents 
what he has been robbed of, and that revenge through fire is justifiable, 
Even those of moderate means are becoming more and more imbued with 
the erroneous idea that a great corporation must be a monopoly, and that 
the procurement of muney therefrom by methods which would be consid. 
ered robbery among the ‘*‘ honest classes” is perfectly legitimate. Fifth, 
especially in San Francisco, the increased height to which (as we have 
had no serious earthquakes recently) buildings are being carried, and the 
inadequacy of fire departments to increased growths of towns. Sixth— 
and we do not know that any other underwriter agrees with us in this— 
the disposition among the companies to substitute the approval stamp of 
the Pacific Insurance Union for brains in the business. By this remark 
we mean no reflection upon the union (of which we are hearty support. 
ers), but the idea we intend to convey is that there is a growing tendency 
to accept any kind of a risk, write any form of policy that may be asked 
for, grant any privilege that may be demanded and to cover for any 
amount, so long as there is no prohibitory rule that will cause the “ P, 
I. U.” stamp to be withheld from the report. The questions, ‘* What 
risks can we afford to write upon,” ‘‘ What conditions must we in- 
sist upon in order to render this business desirable?” are giving way 
to the standing conundrum, ‘‘ What can we ‘get through’ the ‘com. 
pact’?” In other words, there is a tendency to run the _ business 
‘*machine-fashion for all it is worth,” and to let a bare compliance 
with compact requirements usurp the place of intelligent supervision, 
We do not desire to be understood as saying that this tendency is 
responsible for a great portion of the increased loss to the companies, but 
it is nevertheless a factor which materially helps out the five previously 
mentioned. What shall we do to improve the condition of affairs? We 
may say briefly that many of the evils named will suggest their own anti- 
dotes, an increase in rates being the one last resort which would fit all 
cases.—Firemans Fund Record. 





How New York Brokers Capture Out-of-Town Business. 


Tue following circular, issued by a committee of the Baltimore Board of 
Fire Underwriters, at the conclusion of an investigation with which it 
was charged, shows how the rebate evil affects out-of-town business : 


At a meeting of the Baltimore Board of Fire Underwriters held 
Thursday, July 22, 1886, the undersigned committee was appointed to 
consider the question of an agency company invading the territory of its 
representative here, and accepting Baltimore risks through brokers else- 
where, who obtain the business, to the injury of the Baltimore agents of 
the company to whom it properly belongs, either by cutting the estab- 
lished rates, allowing a rebate to the assured, or otherwise violating the 
rules of the Baltimore association of underwriters, which prohibit a rebate 
or reduction from the premium, in any form or manner, to the assured or 
to any employee of his, directly or indirectly, and limit the commission 
to brokers to fifteen per cent, the latter being pledged to make no division. 

Several instances have occurred by which business belonging to this 
section has gone to New York, by the broker there allowing part of his 
commission to the assured. J. G. Proud & Sons of this city had. some 
$80,000 expiring on the 14th of this month, on buildings occupied for 
mercantile purposes, and belonging to John King now living in New 
York. This business had been controlled by the Messrs. Proud for a 
number of years. and they had the assurance that upon equal terms'it 
would be continued with them. They failed to obtain the renewal be- 
cause they could not compete upon as favorable terms without violating 
their obligations to this board. Mr. King informed the Messrs. Proud 
that the New York brokers ‘‘get a very large commission, said to be 
twenty per cent, and it is on this they trade.” It might be well to state 
in this connection that two of the companies which had accepted lines on 
this risk, after a knowledge of the facts in this case declined the insut 
ance, and we trust that any of the companies receiving this circular, now 
covering the property under the circumstances named, will cancel their 

olicies. 
We are also informed that tannery risks in both the States of Maryland 
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and Virginia have been enticed to New York through the influence of a 
prokerage firm having connection with the New York Tannery Rating 
Committee, and who take advantage of such relations to secure business 
by offering to procure a reduction from the prevailing or tarift rates on all 
voks put in their hands ; and that a syndicate of companies in New York, 
whose agents are prohibited from writing such risks, accept them only 
when offered by this firm, . 

It is the opinion of this committee that the influence and authority of 
the Baltimore board will be destroyed by any action of a company repre- 
sented by an agency here superseding or overriding the authority of its 

ent, or in any manner releasing him from the obligations to observe 
strictly and honestly all the rules of the association. ; 

We, therefore, respectfully ask that the principals of companies having 
representatives here in future refer all offerings of business located in 
their agents’ territory absolutely to them, they (the agents) being familiar 
with the rates and rules of the board, and in better position to accept risks 
in conformity thereto. 

If the integrity of our board is to be maintained, the hearty and effect- 
ive co-operation of managers and officers of companies must be given to 
strengthen the hands of their representatives, and to encourage them to a 
strict adherence to their obligations. 

Very respectfully, GeorGE T. HoLtypay, 
WIiLuraM R. Barry, 
Tuomas E, Bonn, 

Committee. 





The United Brethren Mutual Aid Society. 

Tue Insurance Monitor records the history of the United Brethren Mu- 
tual Aid Society of Pennsylvania as follows: ‘‘In 1874 the society had 
7033 members, with $6,373,000 as the mean amount of insurance. The 
death claims paid aggregated $75,000, making the death rate cost $11.80 
per $1000, The cost per $1000 has been advancing ever since, excepting 
in 1876, when it fell to $12.40. In 1879 it was $23.20, in 1883 it was 
$34 70, and in 1885 it was $44.49 per $1000 of insurance. The member- 
ship continued to increase until 1877, reaching 14,237. Five years later it 
had fallen to 10,947, and on December 31, 1885, there were only 7934 cer- 
tificates in force. With a membership only a fraction larger than in 1874, 
the death payments are over five times as great, and the cost per $1000 
has increased fourfold. There are, besides, unpaid claims to the amount 
of $99,000, not counting a resisted claim. These claims remain unpaid 
because the society dares not levy the assessments required.” 





The Commission Question Again to the Front. 


Since the July issue'of The Broker, the question of commissions to 
brokers has occupied far more of the attention of underwriters than usual. 
Company managers have aroused to the fact that they have not been mak- 
ing enough money during the past few years, and so declare that their 
expenses must be reduced ; that this can be accomplished only by reduc- 
ing the commissions paid to brokers. We might remark here, sot/o voce, that 
ifcompany managers would give half as much attention to making and 
maintaining adequate rates as they do to denouncing the brokers, they 
would make more money, and the commission question would adjust 
itself, Cut-throat competition, cut rates and lack of good faith in carry- 
ing out agreements, are greater evils in the business of fire underwriting 
than excessive commissions paid to brokers. There is no degying, how- 
ever, but commissions have been altogether too high, but that is no fault 
of the brokers ; they were content with ten per cent when that was the 
uniform rate, and have been conteft with fifteen when that has been 
recognized as the standard. But when companies go into a broker's 
office and convert it into an auction room, bidding against each other for 
the business he controls, he should not be blamed if he follows the prac- 
tice of all auctioneers and knocks it down to the highest bidder. The 
companies have run the price for new business up as high in some 
instances as fifty per cent, and they would regard that broker as non 
compos who would take ten per cent when he could get a higher figure. 
As well expect companies to write a special hazard for one per cent when 
they can get four or five for the asking. As we have persistently main- 
tained, the companies are to blame for the high commissions paid to 
brokers ; they introduced the practice originally tor the purpose of induc- 
ing them to transfer their business from the books of one company to 
those of another, and it has been kept up to enable the broker to offera 
premium to his customers in the way of a rebate. In short, high commis- 
Sions is an indirect method of cutting rates the companies have bound 
themselves to maintain. 

But now, after haviog run up the commissions from five to fifty per 
cent as a maximum, the companies claim that they are too high, and blame 
the brokers that they are so. So they come together and sign an agree- 
ment that hereafter they will pay no more than ten per cent commission 
on any brokerage business. Taken in the aggregate, the brokers have 
not made more than ten per cent clear on their business for years, if they 
ever did. It might be thought, therefore, that ten per cent without re- 





bates, as proposed, would meet with no opposition from the brokers. 
Nor will it from many of them, for their business is of such a character 
that ten per cent is ample compensation for handling it. Indeed, we 
were recently told by a large insurer that he never allowed his broker 
more than five per cent, and that all he got over that from the companies 
went towards decreasing his rate. We know, also, of some large lines on 
which the brokerage is only two and one-half per cent net. But then these 
are exceptional cases; the lines are very large, and at two and one-half 
per cent the broker has a soft thing, as it takes him no longer to attend 
to $500,000 of insurance of this kind of business than it would to hunt up 
$10,000 of ordinary business, place it and take care of it. What are 
known as the up-town brokers usually deal with small premiums, and 
have to devote a great amount of time to securing even these. They deal 
with dwellings, tenement houses, small stores and stores and dwellings 
combined. It is as much trouble for them to talk up and secure $50 in 
premiums of this kind as it is for down-town brokers to get a $1000 
premium on storage stores or commercial risks. It is therefore claimed 
by many that there should be two or more rates of commission to brokers 
recognized, graduated according to the amount of premium. Hence, the 
proposition to make the commissions uniformly ten per cent is not ac- 
ceptable to all. 

As is now very generally well known, all the companies in the metro- 
politan district have signed an agreement to rate all risks in the district, 
pay only ten per cent brokerage, and allow no rebates. The committee 
charged with formulating this agreement has been at work two or three 
weeks, and has not yet conc uded its labors. It is reported that the com- 
mittee is divided on this point of compensation to the suburban brokers, 
whose opportunities for getting business are limited, and who are thought 
to be deserving of more than ten per cent. It is probable, however, that, 
for the sake of harmony, this point will be yielded and the agreement car- 
ried out as signed by the 155 companies. Indeed, any attempt to change 
er modify that agreement would be fatal to the whole scheme, for many 
companies went into it so reluctantly that they would take advantage of 
any such change to withdraw their assent to it. Members of the commit- 
tee are sanguine of being able to perfect a plan that will be acceptable to 
all, and be ready to have it go into effect at an early day. 

We have been at considerable trouble within the past week to ascertain 
the sentiments of leading brokers regarding this new proposition, and the 
majority with whom we talked are decidedly in favor of giving the new 
plan a fairtrial. They say that if the agreement is carried out in good 
faith it will be to their advantage, and that they will make more money 
on a ten per cent commission without rebates than they now do, when the 
insured demands the lion’s share of the commission now allowed them. 
Insurers have come to understand the rebate business pretty thoroughly, 
and the first question asked by them of a broker is, ‘‘ How much rebate 
do you allow?” The one that gives the largest rebate secures the busi- 
ness. These rebates have been a club with which the brokers have fought 
each other, as well as the companies, carrying on a competition among 
themselves quite as bitter and unbusinesslike as that which has raged 
among the companies. With uniform rates on all risks and a uniform 
commission without rebates, brokers will be on an equality, and the 
enterprising and trustworthy ones will get the cream of the business 
while the lazy and the incompetent ones will stand litle show. But the 
brokers are not by any meansall of one mind. Some think that, inasmuch 
as they control the greater portion of the business done in the city, they 
ought to be consulted in a matter that so nearly affects their business. 
Some are inclined to make a fight on the proposed plan, and to do all 
they can to defeat it, holding that it is altogether too radical a change to 
enforce in such an arbitrary manner. But these are individual senti- 
ments, and are not likely to find favor with any considerable number, 
lacking which they are not likely to prove troublesome. 

On the whole, we are of the opinion that the majority of brokers are in- 
clined to give the new plan a fair t:ial, and carefully observe with what 
degree of honesty the companies live up to the agreement. If they carry 
it out in absolute good faith, and rigidly maintain rates and prohibit re- 
bates to the insured, the brokers will be willing to trust their success to 
their own ability to secure business. But they fear that first one company 
and then another will find some means of evading the spirit, if not the 
letter of the contract. If this is done, then the rebate evil will be re- 
stored, and excessive commissions will again become necessary to carry 
on the competition that will spring up again. 

Whether, therefore, the proposed new plan is successful or not depends 
upon the spirit in which it is carried out by the companies. Without 
absolute good faith on the part of every company it will be doomed to 
utter failure, as so many reform movements have failed in the past.— 7he 
Insurance Broker. 





Organization of Nebraska Life Insurance Agents. 
On the afternoon and evening of August 2, the life insurance men of 
Nebraska met at the Paxton Hotel in Omaha, and the Nebraska Life 
Underwriters Association was duly organized. Among those present 
were the following : W. F. Allen of the Mutual Life, C. T. Taylor and J. 
E. Smith of the New York Life, F. A. Woodruff of the Penn Mutual, D. 
H. Pratt of the Home Life, W. J. Hawks of the Travelers, W. H. Lawton 
and W. W. Burroughs of the Northwestern, W. E. Ter Broeck and W. 
R. Jarvis of the Equitable of Iowa, J. M. Emery of the Massachusetts 
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Mutual, J. M. Edmiston and Allen Waters of the Union Central, O. H. 
P. Hale and H. M. Hale of the Michigan Mutual. A constitution and 
by-laws was adopted, officers duly elected and many matters of interest 
discussed. The following is the object of the association as incorporated 
in the constitution : 


To combine interests and influences in order that the great interests 
and benefits of all legitimate and properly founded companies may be 
conserved irrespective of individuality ; that the interests of the people 
investing in life insurance may be studied by a combined effort to place 
before them, without regard to the individuality of different companies, 
such information as will prevent them from making investments un- 
wisely, or being swindled by irresponsible companies and agents, and to 
establish a standard whereby the agents representing responsible com- 
panies in an honest and legitimate manner may be distinguished from and 
thereby not be classed with the irresponsible and unreliable parties who 
represent institutions of a like nature, and who obtain business by mis- 
representation, fraud or other means not legitimate in the eyes of honor- 
able men. 


The officers elected for the first year were: J. M. Emery, president ; 
W. E. Ten Broeck, first vice-president ; W. H. Lawton, second vice- 
president; F. A. Woodruff, secretary, and O. H. P. Hale, treasurer. 


-Executive committee for the first year are: J. M. Emery, F. A. Wood- 


ruff, J. M. Edmiston, W. J. Hawks and C. A. Woosley. The association 
will hold monthly meetings, the next of which will be at the Merchants 
Hotel in Omaha on Wednesday, September 1. The next annual meeting 
will be held at Lincoln. Entire unanimity and the best of friendly feel- 
ing prevailed. Much good is expected to result. 





Uncollected Premiuns are Taxable. 
THE following letter explains itself : 
ATTORNEY GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
ALBANY, July 26, 1886. 
Hon. R. A. MAXWELL, Superintendent Insurance Department, 


STATE OF NEw York, 


Dear Sir: Iam in receipt of your communication of the 23rd inst., 
requesting my opinion as to whether under chapter 113, laws of 1883, 
amending section 4 of chapter 346, laws of 1884, the tax therein pro- 
vided for is payable or not in case a policy of fire insurance is duly writ- 
ten by one of the agents, is issued as prescribed by said section and deliv- 
ered to the insured without present payment of the premium thereon, 
payment not having been insisted upon, and thereafter said policy is can- 
celed on account of non-payment of premium. 

The section referred to, as amended, so far as is material to the ques- 
tion, reads as follows: 


Any person acting for himself, or for others, who solicits or procures 
policies or certificates for or from any company or association that has not 
complied with this act, or who in any manner aids such transaction, 
shall be held guilty of a misdemeanor, provided, however, that the Super- 
intendent of the Insurance Department shall be authorized to issue to 
citizens of this State, in consideration of the yearly payment of two hun- 
dred dollars, alicense, * * * * permitting the person or firm named 
in said license to act as agent, or agents, and procure policies of insur- 
ance * * * * on property in this State in companies which have 
not complied with the laws of this State, * * * * and each person 
or firm receiving such license shall, before transacting business, as herein 
authorized, execute and deliver to the Superintendent a bond to the 
people of this State, * * * * with acondition that the said agent 
will faithfully comply with the requirements of this act, and will pay to 
the said Superintendent, in January and July of each year, the sum of 
three dollars upon the hundred dollars, and at that rate upon the amount 
of gross premiums charged to policyholders upon all policies procured 
by said agent during the preceding six months pursuant to this act. 


It will be observed that the sum of three dollars is required to be paid 
upon every hundred dollars charged for premiums. The word charged 
seems to have been intentionally used, instead of the word received or 
paid. 

When the agent procured the policy for the insured, and it was deliv- 
ered to him, the premium was, or ought to have been, charged. The sub- 
sequent collection of it is a matter with which the Superintendent of In- 
surance has no concern. 

When the policy is issued to the insured the business between him and 
the company is practically completed, and the collection of the premium 
is a matter for the company to attend to. 

I do not think the subsequent cancellation of the policy is material ; it 











is simply the exercise of one of the remedies which is open to the cen. 
pany for non-payment. 

I am of the opinion, therefore, that the tax is payable on all Premiums 
actually charged, whether for any reason such premiums are actually paid 
ornot. Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

D. O’Brien, Attorney General, 





MERE MENTION. 


—Another mutual society, Fraternite Fire, has been organized in Paris, 


—Patria Belgica offers for sale at acceptable price about 1200 shares 
and parts of shares. 

—The Preservatrice Fire, Paris, has issued a call for fifty francs per 
share—doubtless to preservatrice its existence. 


—The largest fire insurance business ever done in one month by any 
company on the Pacific Coast was that with which the Firemans Fund 
office was favored during the month of June. 


—The Swiss Alp-guides, in consequence of the terrible disaster which 
lately befell the young Count Tallavicini and two guides, have formed a 
mutual accident insurance company. The Austrian guides intend to 
join them. 

—At a meeting of underwriters of Chicago held last week, a committee 
was appointed to resist the payment of the two per cent tax recently im. 
posed by the city council. It is expected that the illegality of the ordin. 
ance can be shown. 

—The average expenses of the eighty-five English life insurance com. 
panies, without the several industrial concerns for 1884, were sixteen 
per cent ; those of the German companies of the like conditions, thirteen 
per cent of the premium receipts. 

—A sightseer was recently killed by the electric light wires in Moscow, 
He was about to steal an entrance over the fence by climbing up a plank 
and laid his hand on the wire to sustain himself, when he dropped down 
dead. The wires were not insulated. 


—Red Wing, Minn., is reported to be considerably dissatisfied be- 
cause the fire insurance rates have not been decreased there since the 
completion of the new water-works. There is talk of starting anew 
company, and a committee of the Board of Trade has been appointed for 
that purpose. 

—The cholera has made such alarming progress in Italy that railway 
traffic has been suspended since May 30. The director of the Mediter- 
ranean roads has informed the several German roads that the traffic with 
Sardinia and Sicily, for both persons and merchandise, is suspended for 
Sanitary reasons. 


—M. Ch. Robert, president of the French Union Fire, has been dis- 
tinguished by being appointed commander of the Spanish order of Isabella 
la Catolica, and the Baron Cerise, sub-director of the same powerful 
company, has become chevalier (knight) of the same order. Prophets 
are least counted in their own countries. 


—Chauncey T. Bowen, vice-president from its inception, several months 
ago, of the United Life and Accident Association of New York, has left 
the services of that association and has been succeeded by Peter Bowe, 
ex-Sheriff of New York. The association last week sustained its first loss 
in the death of Cyrus A. Sears, who was one of its directors. 


—According to the report for 1885 of the General Register Office, Lon- 
don, there were 79,441 cases of death in the city, of which 2303 by acci- 
dent; 266 persons lost their lives by being driven over by wagons, etc. 
This manner of accidental death is quite an important item in the death 
list of the city; it has ranged from 217 in 1873 to 271 in 1882. 


—One of the livest and most interesting trade journals that come to us 
is The Hat, Cap and Fur Trade Review. The number for August is & 
pecially elegant, being beautifully illustrated and printed in five different 
colors, the colors being interspersed on the different pages to beautify the 
text by colored illustrations. It is bright and breezy, filled with the news 
and gossip of the trade whose interests it represents. Judging from its 
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advertising patronage, we would say that it is in a most prosperous condi- 
tion, and the proprietor shows a vast amount of ingenuity and good taste 
in his arrangement of the illustrations and distribution of colors. The 
printing is done by Tue SPEcTATOR Press job office. 


Elmer McArthur of Sheboygan, Mich., has been arrested at the in- 
stance of the Home Insurance Company of New York, for which company 
he has been acting as agent, on the charge of embezzlement. He is said 
to have had a quantity of Home policies printed and then issued them— 
paying what losses occurred out of his own pocket, and also pocketing 


the premiums. 

—A meeting was held at Old Orchard Beach recently of several promi- 
nent citizens of Dover, Rochester, Farmington and Great Falls, with a 
view to forming a stock company, with $300,000 capital, to supply those 
four places with water for fire and household purposes from Merry Meet- 
ing pond in New Durham. The water in the pond flows into Lake 
Winnipiseogee. 

—H. H. Hobbs of Chicago, for many years engaged in the service of 
the Norwich Union of London, has been promoted to the position of 
general adjuster for the United States of the company. While this will 
necessitate his removal to New York city, a fact which his many friends 
in Chicago and the West will regret, they all join THe SpEcTaTor in 
congratulating him upon his well-merited advancement. 


—Henry Dinkelman of Chicago, for the past eight years bookkeeper 
in Adolph Loeb’s agency, has gone into partnership with Mr. Morgenson 
of Sheboygan, Wis., and opened a local insurance agency at No. 142 La 
Salle street, Chicago, under the firm name of Morgenson & Dinkelman. 
The agency of the Hekla of Madison, Wis., has been transferred to their 
office. Mr. Dinkelman is an industrious worker and will no doubt build 
up a nice business. 


—L’Assurance is asking for subscriptions for a gold medal to be pre- 
sented to an insurance agent 102 years old, and still canvassing. He was 
born at Mazamet, August 16, 1784, served from 1805 to 1810 in Napo- 
leon’s campaigns against Prussia, Poland and Austria; was wounded 
seriously in the battle at Wagram, and discharged, receiving a pension of 
600 francs. Mr. Caraguel (the old man’s name) has been the general 
agent of L’Aigle Fire, since its organization in 1843. 


—The contract for extinguishing fires in New Orleans, was on Tues- 
day awarded to the Fireman’s Charitable Association, and thus the 
scheme for a paid department has been defeated for the next two years. 
The general opinion is, however, that this is the last contract the Charit- 
able Association will ever get, and there can be no doubt that it secured 
the contract this time because of its political influence, and the fact that 
a majority of the city government are members of it. 


—The question of burning petroleum, in place of coal, for the genera- 
tion of steam on all the large steamers, is being rapidly reduced to prac- 
tical use. It is also being adopted for the large men-of-war. The Eng- 
lish department of marine tried experiments of this kind on the armored 
ship Devastation, which resulted satisfactory in every regard. Two great 
points were gained. First, a great saving of space, and, second, the 
ship need not be supplied with fuel as frequently as formerly, when coal 
was burned, 


~Alcoholism is making a terrible havoc in Belgium. According to a 
recent statistic, Belgium, according to the proportion to its consumption 
of beer, occupies the second place among nations, and of whiskey the 
third. It uses annually 450,000,000 francs of alcoholic liquors ; twelve 
liters whiskey, and 240 liters beer per head ; there is one tavern for each 
forty-four inhabitants. Little can be done with the laws against this alco- 
hol mania, which is constantly on the increase in the working centres by 
playing for drinks and the giving of credit in the taverns. 


—The owners, managers and agents of all the large buildings on Wash- 
ington, State, Kilby, Milk, Devonshire, Congress and Water streets, and 
Post-office Square, have petitioned the Boston Water Board for an exten- 
Sion of the high service water supply to that, the most important business 
section of the city. The high price of land in this locality, and the con- 
stantly increasing demands for office accommodation, have rendered it 
necessary to build a considerable height into the air, and with the recent 
Multiplication of lofty buildings, it becomes necessary that they should 





be properly protected from fire, and their occupants supplied with water 
for their daily use. Among the petitioners are the Massachusetts Hos- 
pital Life Insurance Company, Washington Fire and Marine Insurance 
Company, American Fire Insurance Company, North American Insur- 
ance Company, Boylston Insurance Company, Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, New England Mutual Life Insurance Company, Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, the managers of the daily newspaper offices and 
the agent of the Mason Building.— Standard. 


—The Equitable has bought an entire square of ground in Vienna, and 
intends soon to erect a palatial mansion on the lots. The paragraph 
from which we clip this says that this purchase is in response to the de- 
mands of its Austrian policyholders, who have desired the famous com- 
pany to offer them increased guarantees of good faith, by showing real 
estate on Austrian ground. The Know-nothing German insurance press 
is bitter against this purchase and the publication of the paragraph, as 
being calculated to further the interests of a foreign company. 


—This journal never refuses to make the amende honorable. In a late 
number we said: ‘‘In the last issue of THe SpeEcTATOR we observe that 
two-thirds of one of our editorials is taken, a new heading improvised to 
it, and it is credited to ‘Ex.’” We are advised by the editor of Tur 
SPECTATOR that it was reprinted from one of the exchanges of that 
journal, and there credited not to us, but to ‘“‘Ex.” In proof of this 
statement he sends the “‘copy.” We are glad to make this correction. 
It is evident enough that the discourtesy of which we complained should 
not be laid at the doors of THE SPECTATOR.—Saltimore Underwriter. 


— The New York Insurance Department seems to be waking up on the 
subject of ‘‘ wild-cat” insurance, as affected in the metropolitan district 
through irresponsible brokers. On July 22, The Chronicle exposed the 
operations of the notorious Octavius Pierce, late of Chicago, in issuing 
policies in two worthless institutions known as the London and Birming- 
ham Insurance Company and the London Insurance Agency Association 
(limited) of England. Two days later the license which Pierce had secured 
under the provisions of chapter 346 of the laws of 1854, as amended by 
chapter 113 of the laws of 1885, was revoked by Superintendent Max- 
well. This was reasonably quick work. Mr. Pierce will now be com- 
pelled to transport himself to new quarters, for he has shorn all the lambs 
of this vicinity that he is likely to find.— Chronicle. 


—According to a statement made recently by Dr. William H. Haynes 
of No, 330 East Fourth street, to Dr. J. F. Nagle of the Health Board, 
many physicians in this city are engaged in a questionable business. A 
certain undertaker, so Dr. Haynes says, came to him the other day with 
a death certificate of a man who had died of consumption. The certificate 
had been filled out in due form and bore Dr. Haynes’ signature. So far 
it was all right. The undertaker, however, requested the doctor to change 
the cause of death and make it anything else than consumption, because 
the dead man had an insurance on his life in a company whose policy 
stipulated that in case of death by consumption a certain deduction would 
be made. The doctor refused to make the change, and the undertaker 
defended himself for making the request on the ground that many physi- 
cians in the city were doing it. Dr. Nagle advised Dr. Haynes to send 
the facts of the matter to the District Attorney. 


—Only three or four Cincinnati companies do an agency business, yet 
nearly all of them will write on approved risks in certain parts of the 
country. None of them seek this business. It comes to them because 
the parties making application for their policies know that the companies 
are responsible, and are honorable in the adjustment and payment of losses. 
Because they can do this business, which comes to them of its own 
accord, there are parties who designate them as ‘ wild-cats.” The fel- 
lows who are most flippant with this term, as a rule, belong to that class 
who perambulate the country as adjusters and specials, and whose chief 
end and aim is to misrepresent better people than themselves, and de- 
fraud honest claimants for losses under policies issued by the companies 
employing them. Nor is the insurance press entirely guiltless of this 
slanderous conduct. Scarcely a week passes that there does not fall 
under observation, a case showing that the underground companies are 
more honorable in the adjustment and more prompt in the payment of 
losses than some of those companies which assume to themselves such 
great virtue.—Cincinnati Price Current, 
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New York State Companies. 








Canadian Companies Doing Business in New York. 
















































































































Net Last Latest SALE 
3. Book — oF STOCK. 
S38 | capites |"eine’ —_ 
NAME OF COMPANY.| "2 | Paid xp tock 
Sy * |Per$x00, Price 
“ Fou %-| Date. |PerCt.| Date. | (Per 
n icultural....- $100 $s500-000 Oxy-ne ofan. 86 10 = 
—— 4° 200,000] 167. uly 5 
A 7 a -| 50 400,000 aun *July, "86 5 une 4,'86| 160 
American Exchange----.| 10° 200,000 | 115.72 * july, 86 4 ar.10'86| 100 
Broadway -------------- 25 200,000} 269.63 |*July,’86|} 6 Mayr19,'86| 177 
Brooklyn..------- 17 153,000] 252.32 |* uly ,’86 7% |Aug. 9.86] 175 
Buffalo German -- 100 200,000 | 415.19 |*July,'86| 10 July ,’86| 300 
Citizens .....----------- 20 300,000 | 202.31 |*. uly,’86| 3 |July28,’86 120% 
City .....---------------| 7° 210,002 | 177-22 *Aug.,86| 4 |July28,’86 120% 
Clinton .....-----------+| 100 250,000} 126.57 *july, 86 5 Jan. 90,06 125 
Commerce. --««--------- 25 200,000 | 179.09 |tMay, '86 2% |Dec. 1,’85| 125 
Continental .....-------- 100 1,000,000 | 235-89 * July, ’86 7.70| Aug. 6,’86| 220 
Eagle ..-.-------------- 40 300,000} 315.96 *Apr.,"86| 7% |July27,86) 235 
Empire City-..---------- 100 200,000} 129.59 |*July,’86) 3 uly 9,'86] 90 
Exchange ----------- -} 3° 200,010 | 143-74 |*July, '86 3% |June 7,86] 101% 
Farragut -...-----------| 5° 200,000} 153-40 |*July,’86) 5 |June 5,786] 120 
# 204,000| 129.19 | July 86) 4 uly12,’86| 90° 
1,000,000 | 303.98 *july,’86| 7% ye ar 86 260 
1,000,000 | 147.79 *July,’86 5 |Aug. 7,'86| 140 
200,000| 470.79 |*July,’86| § |July30,’85) 255 
200,000 | 153-61 "ely sr06 s  |Mar. 3,'86| 115 
200,000] 276,02 | July, "86 5 uly21,’86| 237 
200,000 | 110.13 |*July,’86) 3 uly20,’86| 75 
150,000} 172.68 *jJuly,’86 5 ar.31,'86| «11 
1,000,000 | 144-56 *July’86| 5 |July23,’86) 135 
3,000,000} 140.93 |*July,’86) 5 |Aug. 4.86] 150 
400,000 | 116,50 July, '86 3 pyre, 3 75 
200,010 | 238.18 * Mch '86 5 ay26,’86| 127 
150,000} 227-5 *Jfuly,’86| 10 |Mayr2,86) 21 
210,000 roe *july 86) 3 May24,'86 87 
150,000} 137-75 *Juiy,’86) 4 uly22,’86| 90 
o0,000| 111.91 |* July, 86] 4 une16,'86| 90 
100,000 | 114.21 |* an., 86 Sep. 13,84] 12 
200,000 conan tjuly, ’86 : hee. : e3 - 
250,000 | 108.93 *Jan.,’85 5 |June 1,’86) 87% 
200,000| 104.59 |*July,’86) 3 |Aug. 5,86) 65 
Merchants ....---------- 10? 200,000} 153.84 | July,’86} 3 | Aug. 9,86) 112 
—— Plate Glassa| 100 100,000} 158.51 +1 uly, $6 5 july *86) 165 
ontauk......----------| 5° 200,000 | 118.89 uly 5 feb. 3,86 
Nassau..-.------- esaenee 50 200,000 | 193.17 *fuly.'86 5 Juner7,’86 150 
National ....------------ % 200,000 | 131.60 |*July,’86 uly 26,’86} 8 
New York Bowery-.----- = 300,000 7 73 sfuly'86 é bee 4886 as 
New York Equitabie -..-| 35 210,000| 256.52 |*July,’86) 6 |May 4.86] 160 
New York Fire..-.------- 100 200,000 | 130.08 |*Aug.,'86| 4 July28,'86] 88% 
500,000] 179.54 *July,’86 Aug. 3, 86| 156 
350,000 a *Apr.,’86 : Jaly14786 = 
200,000} 269.93 |*July,"86| 6 Mar.31.’8€| 165 
200,000} 122.39 |*July,’86) 5 Mar.17,’86| 103 
200,000} 131.62 *July,’86 5 une28,’86] 10! 
150,000 | 237.25 *july,’86| 6 beeen? = 
1,000,000 | 171.42 "Jur ee s |Aug. 7,86) 14% 
200,000 | 125.02 | July,’86) 3 Mar.10,’86| 120 
200,000 | 170.57 |*July,’86 3 | _eceeeese 13¢ 
200,000 | 173.62 |* July, 86 5 _ jJuly 14,’86 125% 
200,000} 162.75 ym ht 3% |July28,’86| 100% 
500,000 | 102.77 ug., 85 2 |Feb.13,'86| 60 
350,000] 104.41 | Aug., "84 2  |Jume 29°86} 60 
200,000} 150.31 |*Ju y,’86 5 Feb.26,'86| 112 
100,000] 121.57 |*July,’86 3 | eeeweene-- 108 
United States....------- 25 250,000} 190.96 |*July,"86) 5 May 7,°86|} 135 
Westchester. ...--- pian 300,000 | 175.40 *July "86 Feb. 1,'86| 1 
Williamsburgh City.....-| 5° 250,000 301.34 *July,’86 J May 19,86 a 
Other State Companies Doing Business in New York. 
P Net Last Ba 
RPG Book — Bee 
5 ‘ Value o AID. NAE 
NAME OF COMPANY. <3 Capital |" Sock’ SyS 
Sy Paid up. Per$100, Ps - $ 
os) 
a or Date. \Per Ct. Ras 
» 
British America, Toronto ....------| 5° $500,000} ..---. |*Dec., "85 4 194 
Western, Toronto-..-.. encabanare «| 20 4oo,000| -.-... |*Jan., "86 5 122 


























*Semi-annual. t Quarterly. $ One per cent 
voted exclusively to insuring plate glass against 


each month. 


breakage. ¢ 


On increased 


ers pays two per cen quarterly, d Marine only in New Vork State 


¢ Prices below include in some instances the price 


capital. 2 De- 


he Manufacturers and Build- 


asked, and not necessarily an actual sale. 





NAME OF COMPANY. 





#tna, Hartford 

















American, Boston.....-.----------- 
American, Newark.....--- --------- 
American, Philadelphia...------- at 
American Central, St. Louis-------- 


‘Atlantic F. and M., Providence.... 
Boatmans F. and M. Pittsburgh.... 
California, San Francisco..--------- 
Citizens, Cincinnati....-.----------- 
Citizens, Pittsburgh...-.----------- 
Citizens, St. Louis....-.------------ 
Cc jal. San F i: 





Concordia, Milwaukee-.-....------- 
Connecticut, Hartford 
Detroit F. and M 
Eliot, Boston.-.... eco 
Equitable F. and M., Providence...- 
Factors and Traders, New Orleans... 
Fire Association, Philadelphia-...- 
Fire Ins. Co., County of Philadelphia 
Firemans Fund, San Francisco---.- 
Firemens, Baltimore ..------------- 
Firemens, Dayton... 
Firemens, Newark-...- 
Franklin, Philadelphia. 
German vuubed.-. eovwwe 
Girard F. and M., Philadelphia. ...- 
Hartford, Hartford.....------------ 
Ins. Co. of North America, Phila...- 
Ins. Co. of the State of Pa., Phila... 
omer City, Jersey Cit 
uisville Underwriters, Louisville. 
Mauuf. and Merchants, Pittsburgh. 
Marine, St. Louis....-------------- 
Mechanics, a ng sienoaaidstial 
e lev ry a 













Mercantile Fire and Marine, Boston 
WwW » e P. A 





The Merchants, Newark-.-...------- 
Michigan F. and M., Detroit ..-.--- 
Milwaukee Mechanics, Milwaukee... 
National, Hartford 
Neptune F. and M., Boston... 
Newark, Newark 
New Hampshire, Manchester-.--.. 
North American, Boston. ....--.--- 
Northwestern National, Milwaukee 
Orient, Hartford 
Pennsylvania, Phila--.-------------- 
Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh...--..--- 
Peoples, Pittsbu 
Phoenix, Hartf 
Prescott, Boston. -...--- cooccceecee 
Providence-Washington, Providence, 
Reading, Reading 

Reliance, Philadelphia.....-------- 
Security, New Haven 

Springeld fF. and M., Springfield .. 
Spring Garden. Philadelphia....-.- 
St. Paul F. and M., St. Paul 
Sun, San Francisco... 










Traders, Chicago..--- 
Union, Philadelphia J.. 
Union n F $660 ccweee 


Washington F. and M., 
Western, Pittsburg’ 



































Net Last Ba 
ag Book Drvipenp * fe 
‘AID, 
xs Capitas ey at 
&> Pa da up. Per $100, 38 
gq ve I, Date. \Per Ct. 8 
$x00 | $4,000,000 | $180.06 |t July,’86) 5 245 
100 oe 158.33 |*July,’86]) 5 125 
5 240.81 |*Mar.,’86 5 165 
100 ooo | | 211.95 |* Apr.,'36 5 161 
25 000 | 130.93 | July, '86 4 108 
33% 200,000 | 108.15 |* July, '86 3 115 
50 250,000 | 114.66 | Apr.,’86 3 116 
100 600,000} 124.29 |tApr.,’86 3 120 
20 200,000 | 117.32 |* July, ’86 4 125 
50 00,000} 101.13 |*Jan., '86 3 107 
100 200,000} 189.60 |* July, '86 3 120 
100 200,000} 143.99 |tJuly,'85 | 12 126 
100 200,000 | 141.69 |* Jan., ’86 4 110 
118 1,000,000 | £30.37 ofuly’ 86 4 100 
30 300,000] 215.53 |*July, "86 | 5 166% 
100 200,000 | 147.46 *Apr., 86 5 130 
5° 300,000} 126.34 “paly. 36 3 100 
100 1,000,000 | 108.78 Dec, 85 4 84h 
50 g00,000| 276.56 |*July, ’86| 20 300 
100 400,000 | 136.96 |* July, '86 3 140 
100 750,000 | 133.97 |t July, ’86) 3 137% 
18 378,000 | 132.93 |* July, "8s 3 122 
1co 250,000 | 114.95 July, "86 3 140 
30 600,000 | 226.43 |*Apr., "86 3 200 
100 400,000 | 328.09 | July, "86 328% 
5° 200,000} 132.05 |* July, "86 ; 190 
100 300,000 | 282.17 *Apr.,'86 6 350 
100 1,250,000 | 215.48 *July,’86| 10 287% 
10 3,000,000 | 198.5% *jJan..’ 10 370 
200 200,000 | 200.17 * July. "86 5 210 
50 200,000 | 126.07 | July, "86 3% | 150 
= 3oo,000 | 358.gt |*Jan..’86] 5%) --- 
50 250,000 | 130.40 |*July, 86) 4 146 
100 200,000} 114.45 un,, 86 4 115 
25 250,000 | 141.04 *July, 86) 4 B 
100 200,000 | 449.09 sfuly «(86 5 110 
100 400,000 | 142.46 |* ay,/86| 4 136 
5° 200,000 | 138.02 *July,'86 4 200 
25 400,000 | 189.42 * jan.,'86 5 150 
50 200,000| 126.89 | Fe>.,'86| 4 106 
10 200,000] 455-82 | Jan., 86]  § ain 
100 1,000,000] 147.36 |* July, 86} 5 130 
100 300,000} 131-19 *Apr., '86) 4 100 
ae 250,000 | 222.02 fay. 8 10 145 
100 500,000} 143.82 |* uly,’86} 4 140 
100 200,000 | 130.56 |*APr., 86) 4 100 
100 600,000 | 140.37 *July,’86 5 135 
100 1,000,000 | | 113.09 *Jan.,'86| 2 93 
100 goo,o00 | 364.29 |*Mar.,’86) § | 237 
5° 200,000 | 102.45 * July, '84 4 112 
50 00,000 | 113.84 |*July, ‘85 3 120 
100 2,000,000 | 146.09 tJuly,’86) 3% | 188 
100 '200,000| 120.56 |*APr.. (86) 3 100 
5° 400,000 | 116.02 july, ; 4 100 
10 250,000 | 137.18 |*Jao *86| 4 145 
50 300,c00 | 193-17 leJuty. 86] 4 156 
5° 200,000} 134.43 |*July, '86| 4 Bs. 
100 1,000,000 | 141.05 |* uly, '86 5 165 
5° ‘400,000 | 197.08 |* uly, '86 38 260 
100 500,000 | 158.38 *Jan., 60 5 125 
100 300,000 | 116.77 tJuly, 86 2% | 100 
184.39 00,000} 171.98 |tJuly» 86] 2% 137% 
5 375,000 | 102.48 *Feb., 86] 4 122% 
100 750,000} 115.09 |tJuly, "86 3 116 
10 300,000 | 120.62 *jJun.,, 3 135 
loo 1,000,000 | 128.02 Apr., 86 3 100 
5° 300,000] 136.92 |*May, 86| 4 126 




















English Companies Doing Business in New York. 
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Par Amount 
NAME OF COMPANY. Value of Up Per eLatast Paice. 
Stock. Share 

; 2 z £ 5. 4, 
City of London.....------«+-++<---+ 10 I a 12 6 
Commercial Union.....------ asenee 50 5 16 os -- 
Fire Insurance Association....-.---- 10 I I 5 - 
Guardian ....-.0----2---s--*--20-0-| 720 50 53 -- “- 
Imperial Fire....-.--.------- wounded 100 25 154 on -- 
Lancashire.....------ end a ~»| 20 2 4 12 & 
Eien  WinO.coccovecccacsconsecsocece 10 2 pa 17 6 
Liverpool and London and Globe..-- 20 2 27 10 6 
London Assurance.....----------- ou 25 12% 46 we - 
London and Lancashire Fire....---- 25 2% 8 oo - 
North British and Mercantile-...--- 50 16% 32 oo - 
Northern....------ eaannene oneal 100 5 45 10 -- 
Norwich Union. ae 12 80 - -- 
h - ee pes 210 o -- 
een 10 I 2 12 -- 
yal. ..--------------- 20 3 32 10 - 
Scottish Union and Natio 20 1 2 18 - 
Sun Fire Office......-----+-- oo oo o- oo -- 
United Fire Re-I 20 8 8 oe - 








At 


